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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE . . . 

The Institute for Community Studies, Queens College, serves as a link between the 
urban university and the urban community. The Institute brings to bear the intellectual 
resources of the university to the problems of urban society, while bringing the urban 
community in touch with the world of the university. 

As such, the Institute offers the urban community research and technical expertise. 
Within the university, the Institute offers educational programs in urban studies: Credit 
courses in urban affairs are sponsored by the Institute; as are adult education courses 
on topical urban issues. In addition, the Institute holds workshops in the community, 
university conferences on urban topics, and training programs for citizens. 

The Institute publishes a monthly publication, COMMUNITY, reviewing current 
developments in urban studies, and occasional monographs, COMMUNITY ISSUES, 
analyzing topical urban issues. 

At present, the Institute is the recipient of a Ford Foundation grant to provide 
technical services to demonstration school programs in community participation, while 
researching and evaluating those programs. 
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The Ocean Hill-BrowsisvilKe School Project: 

A Profile 

by Carol A. Wielk 

Partly in response to community pressure for more control over its schools and 
partly in an attempt to devise some solution or educational mechanism to meet the edu- 
cational needs of the ghetto child, the Board of Education established demonstration 
projects in three economically deprived and educationally deficient areas in the city. As 
originally conceived in the Board of Education’s April 19th policy statemenc on decen- 
tralization, the demonstration districts were to be small and were ' to involve repre- 
sentatives of the community, parents, and staff more effectively in the conduct of 
school programs as well as in new approaches to teacher training and in curriculum 
development”. 1 Effective community involvement was interpreted by the respective areas 
as the eventual delegation of meaningful control over the vital areas of school operation: 
personnel, budget, curriculum. 

In time much of the early optimism of the community planners was dampened. 
The Board of Education’s procrastination and its unwillingness or inability to develop 
guidelines prior to the initiation of the projects helped to sow the seeds for future 
discontent that eventually paved the way for the most volatile teacher strike in the 
history of New York City. In addition, the frustration and delay encountered by the 
community people in their dealings with the central body, especially during the electoral 
and quasi-operational phases of their projects’ existence, set the stage for the total 
rejection of the "system” by the communities involved. 2 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville was one of the three projects established to experiment 
with the reality of community participation. The events and developments in this com- 
plex may well serve as a manual for future community organization, pointing the way 
for other communities seeking a way out of the educational decay which has crippled 
the public school system. 



1 Board of Education, City of New York, "Decentralization: Statement of Policy,” April 19, 
1967. 

* Much of the early frustrations and bureaucratic mismanagement of the demonstration projects 
am documented in a report submitted to the Board of Education by the Niemeyer Committee on 
July 30, 1968. See "An Evaluative Study of the Process of School Decentralization in New York 
City;" Final Report of the Advisory and Evaluation Committee on Decentralization of the Board 
of Education, July 30, 1968. Hereafter cited as the Niemeyer Report \ 



Carol A. Wielk is a Research Associate at the Institute for Community Studies. She was for- 
merly a staff assistant to the Niemeyer Committee, a panel established by the Board of Education 
to evaluate the process of decentralization in the Neyp York City school system. 
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The Nature of the Community 

T> many observers the physical environment which is Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
represents a "no man’s land.” Except for a few community organizations such as Project 
Method, Youth-in- Action, and a politically oriented council, the area is denuded of 
such service organizations offering legal, medical, employment, recreational, social service 
and other resource information. To obtain any of these or other services, residents must 
travel outside of community boundaries. 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville is located in a poverty area in Brooklyn. According to the 
1960 U.S. Census, the medium amily income ranged from $3>000 to $5,100, with many 
families (1/3 to 2/3) falling below the $4,000 level. Male unemployment is high, as 
is the percentage of serious crimes committed in the area. The figures of the Department 
of Social Services indicate that 31% of the community population receives welfare 
grants. Much of the housing is deteriorated and the level of education of the adult popu- 
lation is somewhat lower than that for the rest of the city. Negroes comprised 73% 
of the population with Puerto Ricans constituting 24% and other, 2.9%. 

The student achievement level is low, with the children in the complex schools 
reading at least two years below city grade level. The Unit Administrator of the Ocean 
Hill complex, Mr. Rhody McCoy, states that academic retardation of the student popu- 
lation is 58%; that is 6,000 pupils in the district are three or more years behind in 
basic subject skills. 8 Estimates indicating the academic success of Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
students within the last four years show thac the high school attrition rate exceeds 70% 
with less than 1 % of those graduating from high school receiving an academic diploma. 

All of the schools in the complex are designated as "special service”. That means 
that they are eligible for various remedial and compensatory educational programs 
offered by the city system. In this respect the per pupil operating cost for each school 
is higher than the city average ranging from just under $600 to somewhat over $900. 

Nevertheless, low reading scores, high dropout rates and a mounting unemployment 
among the community youth provided the impetus for community organization along 
educational lines. Parent discontent and dissatisfaction increased to the point where 
operational modes and alternatives began to be formulated. 



The Plan and the Election 

One of the immediate causes for parent disenchantment with the local educational 
system grew out of a lack of representation on the local school board. (There was also 
much community hostility directed against a principal and some teachers. The principal 
was said to be an alcoholic.) In redistricting the boundaries for District 17, the Board 
of Education had created a situation whereby Ocean Hill-Brownsville had no voice on 



3 Rhody A. McCA*>y, "The Formation of a Community Controlled School District,” unpub- 
lished paper prepared for the Conference on the Community School, the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C., December, 1968, p. 1. 
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